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This Study compared two subgroups at the University of Missouri: the junior 
college transfers and the native students. The Environmental Assessment Technique 
(EAT) was used, with its personal orientation classifications of realistic, scientific, 
social, conventional, enterprising, and artistic. The major for each of the subjects was 
categorized by orientation, and the percentages for the two subgroups were 
compared to test the null hypotheses that there would be no significant difference 
between the subgroups in any of the six orientations. No such differences were 
found. The results of the study suggest that the transfers are representative of the 
university student body and have been well assimilated by the native culture. Since 
EAT p<roved practical for describing a social environment, the author suggests 
refining it and using it to show differences among the subcultures on a junior college 
campus. Such differences would show where adjustments are needed in program 
offerings. (HH) 
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Although many comoari sons have been made between the 
junior college Dooulation and the oopulation of the four- 
year institutions, there remains much yet to be done in 
order to arrive at a clear descriotion of either of these 
000 u 1 at i on s . 

Most of the information that is available concerning 
these comoari sons has concerned itself with various di s- 
crete variables. Such variables as grade ooint averages, 
socio-economic background, academic ability, family back- 
ground, and financial ability have received the brunt of 
the research. 

Medsker (1 96 5) has suggested that we now have enough 
discrete information to describe the junior college student 
body with some orecision. Research should now concentrate 
less on discrete variables and more on mu 1 1 i - vari ab I e 
aooroaches to describing subcultures in the junior college 
student popu I ati on for whom orograms can be planned. 

In attemoting to describe one of these subcultures 

Kncd I S< Medsker (1964) used academic majors as a basis 

for comparing junior college transfer students with students 

native to the universities. They concluded that the two 
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croups WGTG ouitG GVG^Iy nnatchGd whG*^ the s sm p I g s ■from 
all thG coIIgogs uSGd in thG study wgpg combinGd. When 
thG distribution of majors for particular collGpGS or par- 
ticular tyoGS of coIIgqgs WGrG Gxamined, markGd diffGrGncGS 
wGrG found. ThG transfGr studGnts WGrG concGntratGd in 
majors in thG various ao plied fiGiris whilG thG native stud- 
ents graduated with orooorti onate I y larger numbers in the 

liberal arts and sciences. 

This study was designed to also comoare the junior 
college transfer students with students who were native to 
the university by the use of the En vi ronmen t a I Assessment 
Technique (EAT) (Astin, 1965; Asti n & Holland, 1961, 1963; 
Ho I I and , I 966 ) . 

Procedure 

Techn i cue 

The Envi ronmenta I Assessment Technique (EAT) presents 
a method for describing a social environment such as a 
camous culture by defining the dominant characteristics 
of a group-such characteristics being dependent uoon the 
tyoical characteristics of its members. Such an environ- 
ment or culture is- defined in terms of the. six personal 
orientations as defined by Astin and Holland (Astin, 1965; 
Astin Holland, 1961, 1963; Holland, 1966). These orien- 

tations for a particular grouo are based on the vocational 
choice or, as in a campus culture, academic majors chosen 
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by the members of that culture. 
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These orientations have been defined as Realistic, 
Scientific, Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and Artis- 
tic. For each of these orientations a description of the 
model orientation has been oresented and the corresoondi ng 
'ngijors have been identified. These descriotions reoresent 
hyootheses about the climate and characteristic oresses of 
each orientation (Astin & Holland, I 96 I). 

S amp I e 

For the purposes of this study two subgroups were 
identified for comparison. 

Subgroup I: The junior college transfer students who 
were seniors at the University of Missouri. ( ^' = 215) 

Subgroup 2: A random sample of those seniors who 
started their program at the University of Missouri. (^' = 

Method 

The major for each member of the sample groups was 
ascertai r^ed . These majors were then divided into the six 
personal orientations as defined by Astin 3< Holland (Astin, 
1965 ; Astin & Holland, I 96 I, 1963; Holland, 1966). The 
percentages comprising the six orientations for Subgroup I 
were compared with percentages comprising the six orienta- 
tions of Subgroup 2. 

Hypo the se s 



The following null hypotheses were tested (p ^.01) by 
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the use of j tests for the significance of difference be- 
tween proportions for independent samples. 

Ho: There is no difference b^atween subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Realistic 
ori entation. 

Ho: There is no difference between subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Scientific 
ori en t ati on . 

Ho: There is no difference between subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Social 
ori entati on . 

Ho: There is no difference between subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Conventional 
ori entation. 

Ho: There is no difference between subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Enterprising 
0 r i entati on . 

Ho: There is no difference between subgroup 1 and 

subgroup 2 in the proportion representing the Artistic 
or i entati on . 

Results 

Table 1 presents the results of the j tests for the 
si X hypotheses. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



^'o significant differences were found between the trans- 
fer grouD a’^ri the native group in regard to the hypotheses 
tested. 

Discussion 

After examination of the data, it is felt by the in- 
vestigator that these two groups, transfer students and 
native students, are quite similiar in choices of academic 
majors and hence, in light of this technique, in personal 
orientations. The results of this study suggest that the 
transfer students are representative of the culture of the 
university students body in general. It would also suggest 
that the transfer population is well assimilated by the 
native culture. 

Although the results of this study have shown no si g- 
nificant differences between the two arouos, this technicue 
(EAT) was found to be a practical tool for describing a 
social environment. It is suggested by the investigator 
that this instrument could be refined and used on the 
junior college campus to provide indications of the dif- 
ferences between the various subcultures that are found 
on the junior college campus. It is also suggested that the 
technique could be used for comparision of junior college 
transfer students and native students if the comparison 
was made immediately upon graduation from the junior college 
rather than waiting until there are seniors. 
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Su'^'^ary 

The En V i ror'me^ ta I Assessme'^t Technique was used to 
determine the differences in personal o re i en tat i on s between 
the junior college transfer students and the native students 
at a large state university. '^'o significant differences 
were found between the two groups. The following recom- 
Tendations were made: 

1. The EAT does orovide a practical instrument for 
measuring differences in oersonal orientations, climate 
and characteristic oresses of oroups. 

2. The EAT could be refined for use with a more vary- 
ing DODulation and be used on the juni or col I ege camous for 
distinguishina differences between the various subcultures 
for the improvement of program planning. 
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Results of z Tests 



Hypo the si s 
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Real i s t i c 
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Enterpri si nq 
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